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DEVOTED TO THE INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT OF YOUTH. 


THE LIFE OF A LEARNED LADY. | 


| 


( Continud from page 106._) 


HAPPENING one day to stumble | 


} 
' 


upon a criticism, which was a very fa- 
vourable one, on * Poems. by a young 


Lady,” Il immediately resolved to com- | 


mence writer, and to write in verse’ 


too ; for it seemed to me, that any body | 


could write in prose, but that only a' 
genius could write poetry. Farewel| 
then to books for the present; and now, 
I had read some- 


greatest poets were always satires, and 
I determined to write satires. I ac- 
cordingly penned a most brilliant one 
against an old cockney schoolmistress, 
in whichI v’d and w’d her without mer- 
cy; and another on my younger sister, 
who liked pudding better than a book. 
I then got into a sentimental strain ; 
wrote sonnets to the moon, an ode to 
a kitten while it was drowning, path- 
etic stanzas addressed to an old woman | 


in a red cloak, verses on a withered 








rose, which I picked up in the street. 


But my principal poem was a descrip- | 


tive one, on a storm at sea, which was 


pourtrayed with great vivacity of co-| 
louring, although I had never seen the 


sea; but I had read that poets write 
best about what they know nothing of. 
Well, having collected a sufficient num- 
ber of poems to fill a volume, I showed 
them to my father, who was in exta- 
sies that his daughter had imbibed, 
and so far transcended, his genius. He 
read them to his friends, with all the 








graces of voice and action. 


Oh, what! 
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(Vor. IV. 


lifting up of hands and eyes! what ex- 
clamations of rapture and astonish- 
ment! Even at this period, when time 
has ‘chilled the genial current of my 
soul ;’ my heart kindles at the recollec- 
tion. Publish them, Mr. Sparerib! 
aye,to be sure; Miss Eugenia’s merit 
should be hid from the world no lon- 
ger. Ican’t to be sure, afford to buy 
books myself, for times are hard, but 
I know at least twenty people that will 
take two copies a piece, if they are 
printed by subscription. This was, 
however, a begging way, and I disdain- 
ed it. My father, to be sure, was not 
quite so high minded, but then [ was 
a greater genius than he, so he yielded 
to my better judgment. 

Ah, ye booksellers ! how many a fair 
blossom have ye nipped in the bud! 
how many walks did my father take to 
you, with my invaluable packet in his 
hand, and without it! ‘* Leave it, sir, 
if you please, I'll look over it at my 
leisure—call again this day month !”— 
Upon my word, sir, { have been so busy 
that positively, I have never opened 
your packet ; call another time, if you 
please. lo-morrow I leave town for 
three months; perhaps I may look at 
the poems when I return.” Thus did 
three years pass away, and my luckless 
poems were returned at last, by one 
more candid than the rest, who honest- 
ly told my father, that he thought them 
mere trash, and not worth the paper 
they were written upon. Thus, then, 
I was tumbled at once from the high 
pinnacle of hope and expectation, on 
which I had been so long perched, into 
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the abyss of disappointment and des- | 
pair ; and here, as perhaps those poems | 


may have never fallen in your hands, 
permit me to give you a specimen of | 


what the bookseller chose to denominate | | him. 
““mere trush’—they are part of my_ 


elegy on the death of a sparrow: 


Ah, woe is me! ah misery! 

My sparrow, wheretore didst thou die? 

From my sad bosom burs s th: si_h, 

The tears fall fast from either eye ; 

Why didst thou die? ah, tell me why! 

Ah, woe is me! ah, misery! 

With liberal hand, no more shall I 

The crumbs, from garret window high, 

Spread out for thee, as passing by, 

Thou view’dst hose crumbs with joyful eye: 

Why didst thou die? why didst thou die? 

Ah, woe is me! ah, misery! 

During the latter part of my three 
years of suspense, I had taken mighti- 
ly to the reading of novels, and soon 
converted myself into the heroine of | 
one. This, to be sure, required rather 
a stretch of imagination; for I was very 
tall, very meagre, my complexion was 
sallow, I was pitted with the small pox, | 
and my eyes possessed the property of 
looking two ways at once. This last) 
circumstance, however, I soon found | 
reason to rejoice at, instead of lament- 
ing, as I read somewhere, that in de- | 
picting Venus, painters, in order to- 
render her completely beautiful, had } 
given her a cast in her eye. The beau- 
ties of the mind too were mine, and 
no one could think of placing bodily 
perfections In competition with them. | 
As it was absolutely necessary for the. 
heroine of a novel to be in love. I fell | 
in love accordingly, and placed my af.- | 
fections on a young man who occupied | 
a garret in my father’s house, and fol-_ 
lowed the profession ofa tailor. You | 
may wonder at the meanness of my 


choice, but I had no choice about the. 


matter. Love is a feeling of the heart, | 
and reason is reason, and they have 


nothing to do with each other ; besides, ; 


people must fall inlove when their time 
comes, no matter with whom. I now 


sighed very often, was fond of sitting | 


alone in the garret opposite to that of 


my beloved, fancied him all perfection, | 
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always thought of him when I was lay- 
ing plans for future happiness, and 
stared incessantly at an old picture over 
the mantle-piece, which Il imagined like 
When in his company, for he 
now and then sat with us, I enjoyed, 
from the happy confirmation of my 
eyes, a pleasure which otherwise would 


‘not have been mine ; for I could lavish 
‘tender regards on him while I appeared 
‘to be looking steadfastly at another 
quarter of the room. 


I never could 
perceive, however, with all the fond 
delusion attendant on the passions, that 
the attachment I felt, was returned in 
the slightest degree. I therefore sigh- 
ed in secret, and ‘‘never told my love,” 
for courtship, commencing on the side 


,of the lady, was a species of delicacy 
_and refinement reserved for latter days, 


and doubtless, some damsels of the 


| present age may laugh at me for talk- 
ing of the advantage I enjoyed in being 


able to steal unperceived looks at the 

odject of my affections,as the absurdity 
.of shrinking from staring a man full in 
‘the face, has been long ago exploded. 
Time cured my ill placed passion, and 
likewise my fondness for novels. Aid- 

ed, however, by some books of moral 
philosophy which fell into my hands, 
\together with an abridgement of the 


lives of some of the most celebrated 
'sages of antiquity, I became deeply 
| enamoured of those persons, and of 


| their maxims ; but while I was hesi- 
seating whether I should laugh with one, 
‘cry with another, live in a tub with a 
‘third, or eat herbs and drink water 
‘with a feurth, my mother died, and 
the care of the house devolved upon 
me. What was to be done in this situ- 
‘ation? My father liked a clean house, 
and a good dinner, when he could get 
‘one. In vain did I represent to him 
the folly of superfluities, He liked a 
warm bed better than a tub, and beef 


and beer better than lettuces and water. 
My moral and philosophical maxims 
had no effect on him, for he differed 
from the rest of the world in this par- 
ticular, that he approved only cf what 
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1 § was impossible, however, for a philo- | 
rr 2 sopher to descend to the vulgar occu- 
> | pations of cleaning and cooking. I 
. B therefore resigned all the rights of se- 

niority in favour of my sister, whom I 





‘ " have already mentioned, and she as- 
1 |§sumed the household offices. You may 
h |i think, perhaps, that as I disdained | 
4 |) cooking, I[ disdained eating what was | 
r |) cooked ; but that was a mistake. I had | 
d — not thoroughly become a convert to the | 
4 P abstemious system; and my philoso- | 
t | phic speculations were generally laid | 
n jaside at dinner time. 

- a ( To be continued. ) 

) hI —+ ee 

e LEARNING AND POLITENESS. 

Y | Ihave often been led to reflect on 
5) [ithe difference between learning and 


ey }politeness, and on the estimation in 
‘- Piwhich they are held by that part of the 
S ‘community commonly stiled the fash- 
fe jionable world. Politeness may c 
y 


n ‘separated from it; but its first origin 
1. ‘is in the good will and s\mpathy of 
d= — man, and in the desire of being agree- 
1. Hable 3 in the form as well as in the sub- 
al Pistance of our intercourse with others. 


aa 









S, [lt is impossible to discover any con- 
1€ Pinection of cause and effect between a 
d earned and a polite mind. A learned 
ly mind, without a kind and sympathetic 
of Mheart, without a desire to please, may 
i= Bebe as blunt a rustic as Rosseau can con- 
e, emplate in his golden age of simplicity. 
a earning is very far from being the 
er haracter of the polite world, and po- 
id @liteness ona still less degree is the cha- 
om «(@racter of the learned world. The 
u- weakest persons, to whom literature 
ey as not even opened her door, mav 


et “lead in the dance of fashionable polite- 
m mess. They are ey innocents 

a poor creatures! of the horrid crime of 
ef learning ; ; but they are arraigned before 


‘r. @reason’s tribunal; they are the convicts 
ns of unmeaning Srofession, of prostitut- 
ed ed language, and of all the idle waste 
ir- ot words. Observe the learned man! 
vat =f He may possibly be polite : he may be 
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| knowledge of the world, 


| ered as a 
certain-. 
‘ly associate with learning, and may be | 


}} 





1il 


. accorded with his own inclinations. It } courteous in his address, in his speech, 


in all his manners;—such a union of 
| attainments is however rare; when it 
Heanor it constitutes one of the most 
‘engaging characters, we can possibly 
contemplate. 


a AD ree 


i} RICHES, 


( Concluded from page 107.) 
| «es Riches,” says Ar mstrong, “are oft by guilt 
and baseness earned,” and it wants but little 
to subscribe to this 
position. To attain the desired object, truth is 

violated ; character compromised, and honesty 
‘sacrificed to low cunning and mean artifice. 
| The professing world is divided into a multi- 
| plicity of sects: but all, whether Chrisitan, 
| Turk, or Jew, agree in worshipping the ** God 
| of their idolatry,” gold. Oft the “preacher is 


} 


|| heard to declaim against avarice : but who more 
| tenacious of 


his dues? and the poet too, oft 
_has been employed in burlesquing and hanging 
up to ridicule the penurious man, while he 
was starving in a garret, and when the loan of 
a ** splendid shilling” would have been consid- 
desirable acquisition. Full oft the 
lover leaves the object of his supreme regard, 
from whom he has met witha reciprocal re- 
turn, to offer’up the incense of his mercenary 
flattery to some fair idol, whose prominent re- 
commendation is a large fortune. ae 


‘¢ The modern lover grasps his fair one’s hands 
O’erlouks her person, and adores her land ; 
Leers on her houses with an ogling eye, 

O’er her rich acres heaves an am’rous sigh, 
His heart-felt pangs in groves of timber vents, 
And runs distracred for her three per cents ” 


Wealth, however, in the hands of a benevo- 


| lent man, is a blessing ; and he feels a degree 


of blessedness in mitigating the wants of the 
necessitous. The mind of sucha benefactor to 
society may be justly compared to a fertilizing 


stream, that waters the flower enamelled mea- 
dow, cherishing and invigorating every flower 
that blossoms on the margin, while, for so many 
years the fury passions of mankind, having let 
slip *‘ the dogs of war,” have been dyi og the 
green scenery of nature with carnage ; what a 
mental feast, to behold the man of charitable 
feelings, whose emplu.yment is doing good, 
satisfying the cravings of hunger, cluthing the 


shivering limbs, 
human misery ! 


and lessening the sum total of 


—2. +e 
A miserly old gentleman being unwell, 
- = - -_~ Gas yrs r 
thought he might steal an opinion concerning 


his Cause ; accol rdingly, 
portunity of asking 

him, what he should 
<< 1't tell you,” 


turo t's 


one day he tock an op- 
Dr. Buchan, who sat near 
take for such a complaint? 
said the Doctor, “ you should 


Se A + Reennmetina ied _. 
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POETRY. 


[ Whatever mav be the reader’s opinion con- |, 
cerning the merits or demerits of the drama, |) 


the following lines on the death of one of its 
mos 


illustrious ornaments, one who has so |; 





often drawn from the eye of Beauty the sym- 
pathetic tear, andthe sigh of regret from the | 
manly and rugged bosom; the summer of 
whose life was spent in administering to. 
public gratification, but whose winter was 
rendered gloomy and cheerless, by neglect 
and misfortune ; possess an originality and | 
novelty of idea, which cannot fail of attracting 
the notice and securing the approbation of 
the most prejudiced. } 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF MR. JAMES FENNEL: 
Meipomene in sorrow told 


The hour her fav’rite Fennel died ; 


Immortals’ blood ran chill and cold, 


And SuakesPpeare’s mighty spirit sighed. 


While thus the Muse, with swollen eye, 


Addressed the list’ning, sobbing throng, 


Assembled in the nether sky, 


Where worth and genius do belong. 





* Why should we mourn the death of one 
Whom we delight to welcome here, 
*Tis for the earth, his sorrows done, 
To pour affliction on his bier. 
Full oft the man to Fancy dear, 
While glowing o’er dramatic lore, 
Shall give to him the ready tear, 
And weep the talents now no more. 
Oft, ling’ring near his tomb shall stray 
The Victims to misfortune rude, 
Envying the cold and silent clay, 
By Virtue’s gushing tears imbued, 
And Fate, unpitying, shall relent, 
Cursing her now extinguished hate, 
Which *bittered every hour he spent— 
Repentance comes alas! too late. 
Yet shall he rest from trouble here, 
Enjoying blessings earth denied ; 
Chill Penury no longer fear, 
But sorrows long endured deride. 
Calmly he’ll view each former friend, 
Who fanned his youth with treach’rous 
breath ; 
Lost when the gods misfortunes send, 
Recovered in the arms of Death. 
Thou, Cooke, attend his kindred soul, 
Bear him to his allotted seat ; 
Shakespeare shall meet him at the goal, 
ifis delegate from earth to greet. 
MAGO, 
o——iD + Geo 


REST. 


The peasant, as he tills the soil, 
By labour's weight oppress’d, 

With transport eyes the setting sun, 
And hails the hour of rest. 

The sailor, though he reekless steers, 
To north, south, east, or west, 
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| 





| 








Exulting,’marks the fav’ring gale, 
That wafts to port of rest 

The soldier too, undaunted oft, 
By hostile legions press’d,— 

The victry, won—full deeply sighs 
For peace—soft scene of rest. 

The christian tir'd, of life’s vain joys, 
By sin and pain distress’d, 

With rapture greets the stroke of fate, 
And mounts to realms of rest. 


> > Gee 


[If the following be not from the pen of the)? 


author of the ** Pleasures of Hope,” and we 
do not recollect having seen them in any 
printed edition of his works, they are the 


happiest and closest imitation of the manner f ~ 
we Lave ever before wit-f 


of his ** Lochiel” 
nessed. } 


THE EXILE. 


Ye hills of my country soft fading in blue ; 
The seat of my childhood, forever adieu ! 
Yet not for a brighter your skies I resign, 
When my wand’ring footsteps revisit the Rhine, 
But sacred to me is the roar of the wave 
That mingles its tide with the blood of the 


brave : 


Where the blast of the trumpets for battle 


combine, 


And the heart was laid low that gave rapture 


to mine 


| Ye scenes of remembrance that sorrow beguil’¢, 
Your uplands I leave for the desolate wild ; 
For nature is nought to the eye of despair, 
But the image of Hope’s that have vanish’d in 


air ; 


Again ye fair blossoms of tlow’r and otf tree, 
| Ye shall bloom to the morn, though ye bloom 


not for me ; 


| Again your lone wood paths that wind by the] 


stream, 


Be the haunt of the lover, to hope, and to 


dream. 


But never to me shall the summer renew 
|The bow’rs where the days of my happiness 


flew ; 


Where my soul found her partner, and hoped 


to bestow 


| The colours of heaven on the dwellings of woe‘) 
| Too faithful records of the times that are pasty] 
| The Eden of Love that was ever to last! 

_ Once more may soft accents yon wild echoes fill} 


And the young and the happy be worshippers 
still. 


| To me, ye are lost! but your summits of gree 
Shall charm through the distance of many } 


scene, 
In woe, and in wandering, and deserts, retum 
Like the soul of the dead to the perishing urn 


Ye hills of my country, farewel evermore ! 


As I cleave the dark waves of your rock-rug’ 
ged shore, 

And ask of the hovering gale if it come, 

From the oak-towering woods on the mounta 
of home! 
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